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‘“ Something alone yet not alone, to be wished, and only 
to be found, in a friend.”—Sirn Witiram Tempe. 











THE TRUE STORY OF VERTUMNUS AND POMONA. 


Weak and uninitiated are they who talk of things modern as 
opposed to the idea of antiquity; who fancy that the Assyrian 
monarchy must have preceded tea-drinking; and that no Sims or 
Gregson walked in a round hat and trowsers before the times of 
Inachus. Plato has informed us (and therefore everybody ought to 
know) that at stated periods of time, everything which has taken 
place on earth is acted over again: there have been a thousand or 
a million reigns, for instance, of Charles the Second, and there 
will be an infinite number more: the tooth-ache we had in the year 
1811, is making ready for us some thousands of years hence; again 
shall people be wise and in love, as surely as the May-blossoms 
reappear; and again will Alexander make a fool of himself at 
Babylon, and Bonaparte in Russia. 

Among the heaps of modern stories, which are accounted ancient, 
and which have been deprived of their true appearance by the al- 
teration of colouring and costume, there is none more decidedly 
belonging to modern times than that of Vertumnus and Pomona. 
Vertumnus was, and will be, a young fellow, remarkable for his 


accomplishments, in the several successive reigns of Charles the 
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Second; and, I find, practised his story over again in the autumn 
of the year 1680. He was the younger brother of a respectable 
family in Herefordshire; and from his genius at turning himself 
to a variety of shapes, came to be called, in after-ages, by his clas- 
sical name. In like manner, Pomona, the heroine of the story, 
being the goddess of those parts, and singularly fond of their 
scenery and productions, the Latin poets, in after-ages, transformed 
her adventures according to their fashion, moking her a goddess of 
mythology, and giving her a name after her beloved fruits. Her 
real name was Miss Appleton, I shall therefore waive that matter 
once for all; and, retaining only the appellation which poetry has 
rendered so pleasant, proceed with the true story. 

Pomona was a beauty, like her name, all fruit and bloom. She 
was a ruddy brunette, luxuriant without grossness; and had a 
spring in her step, like apples dancing on a bough. (I'd put all 
this into verse, to which it has a natural tendency; but I have'nt 
time.) It was no poetical figure to say of her, that her lips were 
cherries, and her cheeks a peach. Her locks, in clusters about her 
face, trembled heavily as she walked; the colour called Pomona- 
green was named after her favourite dress. Sometimes in her 
clothes she imitated one kind of fruit and sometimes another, phi- 
losophizing in a pretty poetical manner on the common nature of 
things, and saying there was more in the similes of her lovers than 
they suspected. Her dress now resembled a burst of white blos- 
soms, and now of red; but her favourite one was green, both coat 
and boddice, from which her beautiful face looked forth like a bud. 
To see her tending the trees in her orchard (for she would work 
herself, and sing all the while like a milk-maid)—to see her, I say, 
tending the fruit-trees, never caring for letting her boddice slip a 
little off her shoulders, and turning away now and then to look up 
at a bird, when her lips would glance in the sunshine like cherries 
bedewed,—such a sight, you may imagine, was not to be had every- 
where. The young clowns would get up in the trees for a glimpse 
of her, over the garden wall; and swear she was like an angel in 
Paradise. 

Everybody was in love with her. The squire was in love with 
her; the attorney was in love; the parson was particularly in love. 
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The peasantry in their smock-frocks, old and young, were all in 
love. You never saw such a loving place in your life; yet some- 
how or other the women were not jealous, nor fared the worse. 
The people only seemed to have grown the kinder. Their hearts 
overflowed to all about them. Such toasts at the great house! 
The Squire’s-name was Payne, which afterwards came to be called 
Pan. Pan, Payne (Paynim), Pagan, a villager. The race was so 
numerous, that country-gentlemen obtained the name of Paynim 
in general, as distinguished from the nobility; a circumstance 
which has not escaped the learning of Milton : 


“ Both Paynim and the Peers.” 


Silenus was Cy or Cymon Lenox, the host of the Tun, a fat 
merry old fellow, renowned in the song as Old Sir Cymon the 
King. He was in love too. All the Satyrs, or rude wits of the 
neighbourhood, and all the Fauns, or softer-spoken fellows,— 
none of them escaped. There was also a Quaker gentleman, I 
forget his name, who made himself conspicuous. Pomona con- 
fessed to herself that he had merit ; but it was so unaccompanied 
with anything of the ornamental or intellectual, that she could not 
put up with him. Indeed, though she was of a loving nature, and 
had every other reason to wish herself settled, (for she was an 
heiress and an orphan), she could not find it in her heart to re- 
spond to any of the rude multitude around her; which at last 
occasioned such impatience in them, and uneasiness to herself, 
that she was fain to keep close at home, and avoid the lanes and 
country assemblies for fear of being carried off. It was then that 
the clowns used to mount the trees outside her garden wall to get 
a sight of her. 

Pomona wrote to a cousin she had in town, of the name of Ce- 
rintha.—‘“‘ Oh, my dear Cerintha, what am I to do! I could laugh 
while I say it, though the tears positively come into my eyes; but it 
is a sad thing to be an heiress with ten thousand a-year, and one’s 
guardian just dead. Nobody will let me alone. And the worst 
of it is, that while the rich animals that pester me, disgust one with 
talking about their rent-rolls, the younger brothers force me to be 
suspicious of their views upon mine. I could throw all my money 
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into the Wye for vexation. God knows I do not care twopence 
for it. Oh Cerintha! I wish you were unmarried, and could change 
yourself into a man, and come and deliver me; for you are disin- 
terested and sincere, and that is all I require. At all events, I will 
run for it, and be with you before winter; for here I cannot stay. 
Your friend the Quaker has just rode by. He says ‘verily,’ that 
Iamcold! I say verily he is no wiser than his horse; and that 
I could pitch him after my money.” 

Cerintha sympathized heartily with her cousin, but she was per- 
plexed to know what to do. There were plenty of wits and young 
fellows of her acquaintance, both rich and poor; but only one 
whom she thought fit for her charming cousin, and he was a 
younger brother, as poor as a rat. Besides, he was not only liable 
to suspicion on that account, but full of delicacies of his own, and 
the last man in the world to hazard a generous woman’s dislike. 
This was no other than our friend Vertumnus, His real name was 
Vernon. He lived about five miles from Pomona, and was almost 
the only young fellow of any vivacity, who had not been curious 
enough to get a sightof her. He had got a notion that she was 
proud. ‘ She may be handsome,” thought he; ‘‘ but a handsome 
proud face is but a handsome ugly one to my thinking, and I'll 
not venture my poverty to her ill-humour.” Cerintha had half 
made up her mind to undeceive him through the medium of his 
sister, who was an acquaintance of hers; but an accident did it 
for her. Vertumnus was riding one day with some friends, who 
had been rejected, when passing by Pomona’s orchard, he saw one 
of her clownish admirers up in the trees, peeping at her over the 
wall. The gaping, unsophisticated admiration of the lad made 
them stop. ‘‘ Devil take me,” said one of our hero’s companions, 
‘if they are not at it still, Why, you booby, did you never see a 
proud woman before, that you stand gaping there, as if your soul 
had gone out of ye?” ‘“ Proud,” said the lad, looking down :— 
‘a woudn’t say nay to a fly, if gentlefolks wouldn’t teaze ’un so.” 
“Come,” said our hero, “ I'll take this opportunity, and see for 
myself.” He was up in the tree in an instant, and almost as 
speedily exclaimed, ‘God! Whata face!” 


‘‘ He has it, by the lord!” cried the others, laughing :-—~* fairly 
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stuck through the ribs, by Jove. Look, if looby and he arn't 
sworn friends on the thought of it!” 

It looked very like it certainly. Our hero had scarcely gazed 
at her, when, without turning away his eyes, he clapped his hand 
upon that of the peasant with a hearty shake, and said “ You're 
right, my friend. If there is pride in that face, truth itself is a lie. 
What a face! What eyes! What a figure!” 

Pomona was observing her old gardener fill a basket. From 
time to time he looked up at her, smiling and talking. She was 
eating a plum; and as she said something that made them laugh, 
her rosy mouth sparkled with all its pearls in the sun. 

“ Pride!” thought Vertumnus :—“ there’s no more pride in that 
charming mouth, than there is folly enough to relish my fine com- 
panions here.” 

Our hero returned home more thoughtful than he came, replying 
but at intervals to the raillery of those with him, and then giving 
them pretty savage cuts. He was more out of humour with his 
poverty than he had ever felt, and not at all satisfied with the 
accomplishments which might have emboldened him to forget it. 
However, in spite of his delicacies, he felt it would be impossible 
not to hazard rejection like the rest. He only made up his 
mind to set about paying his addresses in a different manner ;— 
though how it was to be done, he could not very well see. His 
first impulse was to go to her and state the plain case at once; to 
say how charming she was, and how poor her lover, and that 
nevertheless he did not care twopence for her riches, if she would 
but believe him. The only delight of riches would be to share 
them with her. “ But then,” said he, “ how is she to take my word 
for that?” 

On arriving at home he found his sister prepared to tell him 
what he had found out for himself,—that Pomona was not proud. 
Unfortunately she added, that the beautiful heiress had acquired a 
horror of younger brothers. ‘‘ Ay,” thought he, ‘there itis. I 
shall not get her, precisely because I have at once the greatest 
need of her money and the greatest contempt for it. - Alas, yet not 
so! I have not contempt for anything that belongs to her, even 
her money. How heartily could I accept it from her, if she knew 
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ine, and if she is as generous as I take her to be! How delightful 
would it be to plant, to build, to indulge a thousand expenses in 
her company! © those rascals of rich men, without sense or taste, 
that are now going about, spending their money as they please, 
and buying my jewels and my cabinets, that I ought to be making 
her presents of. I could tear my hair to think of it.” 

It happened luckily or unluckily for our hero, that he was the 
best amateur actor that had ever appeared. Betterton could not 
perform Hamlet better, nor Lacy a friar. 

He disguised himself, and contrived to get hired in his lady’s 
household as a footman. It was a difficult matter, all the other 
servants having been there since she was a child, and just grown 
old enough to escape the passion common to all who saw her. 
They loved her like a daughter of their own, and were indignant at 
the trouble her lovers gave her. Vertumnus however made out 
his case so well, that they admitted him. For a time all went on 
smoothly. Yes: for three or four weeks he performed admirably, 
confining himself to the real footman. Nothing could exceed the 
air of indifferent zeal with which he waited at table. He was re- 
spectful, he was attentive, even officious; but still as to a footman’s 
mistress, not as to a lover's. He looked in her face, as if he did 
not wish to kiss her; said ‘yes, ma’am” and “no, ma’am” like 
any other servant; and consented, not without many pangs to his 
vanity, to wear proper footman’s clothes: namely, such as did not 
fit him. He even contrived, by a violent effort, to suppress all 
appearance of emotion, when he doubled up the steps of her 
chariot, after seeing the finest foot and ancle in the world. In his 
haste to subdue this emotion, he was one day nigh betraying him- 
self. He forgot his part so far, as to clap the door to with more 
vehemence than usual. His mistress started, and gave a cry. He 
thought he had shut her hand in, and opening the door again with 
more vehemence, and as pale as death, exclaimed, “God of 
Heaven! What have I done to her!” 

“* Nothing, James,”—said his mistress, smiling; ‘ only another 


time you need not be in quite such a hurry.” She was surprised 
at the turn of his words, and at a certain air which she observed 
for the ‘first time; but the same experience which might have 
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enabled her to detect him, led her, by a reasonable vanity, to think 
that love had exalted her footman’s manners. This made her 
observe him with some interest afterwards, and notice how good- 
looking he was, and that his shape was better than his clothes: 
but he continued to act his part so well, that she suspected nothing 
further. She only resolved, if he gave any more evidences of being 
in love, to dispatch him after his betters. 

By degrees, our hero’s nature became too much for his art. He 
behaved so well among his fellow-servants, that they all took a 
liking to him. Now, when we please others, and they shew it, we 
wish to please them more: and it turned out, that James could 
play on the viol di gamba. He played so weil, that his mistress 
must needs enquire ‘what musician they had in the house.” 
«* James, Madam.”—A week or two after, somebody was reading a 
play, and making them all die with laughter.—‘‘ Who is reading so 
well there, and making you all a parcel of mad-caps?”—*« It’s 
only James, Madam.”—‘ I have a prodigious footman,” thought 
Pomona. Another day, my lady’s-maid came up all in tears to do 
something for her mistress, and could hardly speak. ‘* What's the 
matter, Lucy?” “Oh James, Madam!” Her lady blushed a 
little, and was going to be angry. 

‘“‘ T hope he has not been uncivil.” 

« Oh no, Ma’am: only I could not bear his being turned: out 
o'doors !” 

‘Turned out of doors !” 

“Yes, Ma’am; and their being so cruel as to singe his white 
head.” 

“* Singe his white head! Surely the girl’s head is turned. What 
is it, poor soul!” 

“Oh nothing, Ma’am. Only the old king in the play, as your 
ladyship knows. They turn him out o’ doors, and singe his white 
head; and Mr James did it so natural like, that he has made us all 
of a drown of tears. T’other day he called me his Ophelia, and was 
so angry with me, I could have died.” —“ This man is no footman,’, 
said the lady. She sent for him up stairs, and the butler with him, 
‘« Pray, Sir, may I beg the favour of knowing who you are?” The 
abruptness of this question totally confounded our hero. 
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“ For God’s sake, Madam, do not think it worth your while to 
be angry with me, and I will tell you all.” 

“ Worth my while, Sir! 1 know not what you mean by its 
being worth my while,” cried our heroine, who really felt more 
angry than she wished to be: ‘but when an impostor comes into 
the house, it is natural to wish to be on one’s guard against him.” 

“Impostor, Madam!” said he, reddening in his turn, and rising 
with an air of dignity. “It is true,” he added, in an humbler tone, 
—‘]T am not exactly what 1 seem to be; but I am a younger 
brother of a good family, and” 





“ A younger brother!” exclaimed Pomona, turning away with a 
look of despair. 

“Oh those d—d words!” thought Vertumnus: ‘ they have 
undone me. I must go;—-and yet it is hard.” 

‘“T go, Madam,” said he in a hurry :—*‘ believe me in only this, 
that I shall give you no unbecoming disturbance; and I must 
vindicate myself so far as to say, that I did not come into this 
house for what you suppose.” Then giving her a look of inex- 
pressible tenderness and respect, and retiring as he said it, with a 
low bow, he added, ‘ May neither imposture nor unhappiness ever 
come near you.” 

Pomona could not help thinking of the strange footman she had 
had. ‘He did not come into the house for what I supposed.” 
She did not know whether to be pleased or not at this phrase. 
What did he mean by it? What did he think she supposed ? 
Upon the whole, she found her mind occupied with the man a little 
too much, and proceeded to busy herself with her orchard. 

There was now more caution observed in admitting new servants 
into the house; yet a new gardener’s assistant came, who behaved 
like a reasonable man for two months. He then passionately ex- 
claimed one morning, as Pomona was rewarding him for some roses, 
‘‘T cannot bear it!”—and turned out to be our hero, who was 
obliged to decamp. My lady became more cautious than ever, 
and would speak to all the new servants herself. One day a very 
remarkable thing occurred. A whole side of the green-house was 
smashed to pieces. The glazier was sent for, not without suspicion 
of being the perpetrator; and the man’s way of behaving strength- 
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ened it, for he stood looking about him, and handling the glass to 
no purpose. His assistant did all the work, and yet somehow 
did not seem to get on with it. The truth was, the fellow was 
innocent and yet not so, for he had brought our hero with him as 
his journeyman. * Pomona, watching narrowly, discovered the 
secret, but for reasons best known to herself, pretended otherwise, 
and the men were to come again next day. 

That same evening my lady’s maid's cousin’s husband’s aunt came 
tu see her,—a free jolly maternal old dame, who took the liberty 
of kissing the mistress of the house, and thanking her for all 
favours. Pomona had never received sucha long kiss. ‘‘ Excuse” 
cried the housewife, “an old body, who has had daughters and 
grand-daughters, aye, and three husbands to boot, God rest their 
souls ; but dinner always makes me bold,—old and bold, as we say 
in Gloucestershire,—old and bold; and her ladyship’s sweet face 
is like an angel's in heaven.” All this was said in a voice at once 
loud and trembling, as if the natural jollity of the old lady was 
counteracted by her years. 

Pomona felt a little confused at this liberty of speech; but her 
goodnature was always uppermost, and she respected the privileges 
of age. So, with a blushing face, not well knowing what to say, 
she mentioned something about the old lady’s three husbands, and 
said she hardly knew whether to pity her most for losing.so many 
friends, or to congratulate the gentlemen on so cheerful a compae 
nion. The old lady’s breath seemed to be taken away by the 
elegance of this compliment; for she stood looking and saying not 
a word. At last she made signs of being a little deaf, and Betty 
repeated as well as she could what her mistress had said. ‘* She 
is an angel for certain,” cried the gossip, and kissed her again. 
Then perceiving that Pomona was prepared to avoid a repetition of 
this freedom, she said, ‘ But lord! why doesn’t her sweet ladyship 
marry herself, and make somebody's life a heaven upon earth? 
They tell me she’s frightened at the cavaliers and the money- 
hunters, and all that; but God-a-mercy, must there be no honest 
man that’s poor? and mayn’t the dear sweet soul be the jewel of 
some one’s eye, because she has money in her pocket?” 


Pomona, who had entertained some such reflections as these 
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herself, hardly knew what to answer; but she laughed, and made 
some pretty speech. 

“ Ay, ay,” resumed the old woman. “ Well, there's no knowing.” 
(Here she heaved a great sigh). ‘And so my lady is mighty 
curious in plants and apples, they tell me, and quite a gardener, 
lord love her, and rears me cart-loads of peaches. Why, her face 
is a peach, or I should like to know what is. But it didn’t come 
of itself neither. No, no; for that matter, there were peaches 
before it; and Eve didn’t live alone, I warrant me, or we should 
have had no peaches now, for all her gardening. Well, well, my 
sweet young lady, don’t blush and be angry, for I am but a poor 
foolish old body, you know, old enough to be your grandmother ; 
but I can’t help thinking it a pity, that’s the truth on’t. Oh dear! 
Well; gentlefolks will have their fegaries, but it was very different 
in my time, you know; and lord! now to speak the plain scripter 
truth; what would the world come to, and where would her sweet 
ladyship be herself, I should like to know, if her own mother that’s 
now an angel in heaven had refused to keep company with her 
ladyship’s father, because she brought him a good estate, and made 
him the happiest man on God's yearth ?” 

The real love that existed between Pomona’s father and mother, 
being thus brought to her recollection, touched our heroine’s 
feelings ; and looking at the old dame, with tears in her eyes, she 
begged her to stay and take some tea, and she would see her again 
before she went away. ‘Ay, and that I will, and a thousand 
thanks into the bargain from one who has been a mother herself, 
and can’t help crying to see my lady in tears. I could kiss ’em 
off, if | warn’t afraid of being troublesome; and so God bless her, 
and I'll make bold to make her my curtsey again before I go.” 

The old body seemed really affected, and left the room with more 
quietness than Pomona had looked for, Betty meanwhile shewing 
an eagerness to get her away, which was a little remarkable. In 
Jess than half an hour there was a knock at the parlour door, and 
Pomona saying ‘‘Come in,” the door was held again by'somebody 
for a few seconds, during which there was a loud and apparently 
angry whisper of voices. Our heroine, not without agitation, heard 
the words “no, no,” and “ yes,” repeated with vehemence, and 
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then ‘I tell you I must and will; she will forgive you, be assured, 
and me too, for she'll never see me again.” And at these words 
the door was opened by a gallant-looking young man, who closed 
it behind him, and advancing with a low bow, spoke as follows :— 

“If you are alarmed, Madam, which I confess you reasonably 
may be at this intrusion, I beseech you to be perfectly certain, that 
you will never be so alarmed again, nor indeed ever again set eyes 
on me, if it so please you. You see before you, Madam, that unfor- 
tunate younger brother (for I will not omit even that title to. your 
suspicion) who, seized with an invincible passion as he one day 
beheld you from your garden wall, has since run the chance of your 
displeasure, by coming into the house under a variety of pretences, 
and inasmuch as he has violated the truth, has deserved it. But 
one truth he has not violated, which is, that never man entertained 
a passion sincerer; and God is my witness, Madam, how foreign 
to my heart is that accursed love of money, (I beg your pardon, 
but I confess it agitates me in my turn to speak of it), which other 
people’s advances and your own modesty have naturally in- 
duced you to suspect in every person situated as Tam. Forgive 
me, Madam, for every alarm I have caused you, this last one above 
all. I could not deny to my love and my repentance, the mingled 
bliss and torture of this moment; butas I am really and passionately 
a lover of truth as well as of yourself, this is the last trouble I shall 
give you, unless you are pleased to admit what I confess I have 
very little hopes of; which is, a respectful pressure of my suit in 
future. Pardon me even these words, if they displease you. You 
have nothing to do but to bid me—leave you; and when he quits 
this apartment, Harry Vernon troubles you no more.” 

A silence ensued for the space of afew seconds. The gentleman 
was very pale; so was the lady. At length she said, in a very 
under tone, “ This surprise, sir——-I was not insensible—I mean, 
I perceived—Sure, sir, it is not Mr Vernon, the brother of my 
cousin’s friend, to whom I am speaking ?” 

‘‘The same, Madam.” 

‘‘And why not at once, sir—I mean—that is to say—Forgive 
me, sir, if circumstances conspire to agitate me alittle, and to 
throw me in doubt what I ought to say. I wish to say what is 
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becoming, and to retain your respect.” And the lady trembled as 
she said it. 

“ My respect, Madam, was never profounder than it is at this 
moment, even though I dare begin to hope that you will not think 
it disrespectful on my part to adore you. If I might but hope, 
that months or years of service— 

“ Be seated, sir, I beg;—I am very forgetful. Iam an orphan, 
Mr Vernon, and you must make allowances as a gentleman” (here 
her voice became a little louder) “ for anything in which I may 
seem to forget, either what is due to you, or to myself.” 

The gentleman had not taken a chair, but at the end of this 
speech he approached the lady, and led her to her own seat with 
an air full of reverence. 

“Ah, Madam, ‘said he, ‘if you could but fancy you had 
known me these five years, you would at least give me credit for 
enough truth, and I hope enough tenderness and respectfulness of 
heart (for they all go together) to be certain of the feelings I enter- 
tain towards your sex in general, much more towards one, whose 
nature strikes me with such a gravity of admiration at this moment, 
that praise even faulters on my tongue. Could I dare hope that 
you meant to say anything more kind to me than a common expres- 
sion of good wishes, | would dare to say that the sweet truth of 
your nature not only warrants your doing so, but makes it a part 
of its humanity.” 

“Will you tell me, Mr Vernon, what induced you to say so 
decidedly to my servant (for I heard it at the door) that you were 
sure I should never see you again.” 

**Yes, Madam, I will; and nevertheless I feel all the force of 
your enquiry. It was the last little instinctive stratagem that 
love induced me to play, even when I was going to put on the 
whole force of my character and my love of truth! for I did indeed 
believe that you would discard me, though I was not so sure of it 
as I pretended.” 


“There, sir,” said Pomona, colouring in all the beauty of 
joy and love,—‘ there is my hand. I give it to the lover of truth ; 
but truth no less forces me to acknowledge, that my heart had 
not been unshaken by some former occurrences.” 
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‘ « Charming and adorable creature !” cried our hero, after he had 
recovered from the kiss which he gave her. But here we leave 
them to themselves. Our heroine confessed, that from what she 
now knew of her feelings, she must have been inclined to look with 
compassion on him before; but added, that she never could have 
been sure she loved him,—much less had the courage to tell him 
so, till she had known him in his own candid shape. 


And this, and no other, is the True Story of Vertumnus and 
Pomona. 





NEW COMEDY OF THE MERCHANT'S WEDDING. 


Tue Black Prince, produced the other day at Drury lane, was 
founded on some of the greatest writers of the greatest age of our 
poetry; and it did not succeed. The new piece produced at 
Covent garden, called the Merchant's Wedding, is founded on some 
of the least writers of that age (great men nevertheless); and it 
has succeeded. The reason is, that the noble limbs of the former 
were torn asunder to patch up a modern body; and a poor mon- 
ster was made up, not the less absurd for having a left leg not his 
own, and a fine eye put in his head with no brain behind it. In 
the latter case, the adapter has shewn a proper reverence for his 
work; the play is almost entirely to be found in the two authors 
(Mayne and Rowley), on whom it is founded; and if the rest is 
Mr Planche’s own, it does great credit to his taste. There was a 
pretty passage in this gentleman’s preface to his Oberon (the piece 
that Weber composed) which shewed that he knew how to be 
in the company of men of genius; and his modesty has been 
rewarded.* 

A letter, by the way, has appeared in the newspapers, wonder- 
ing how it was that certain passages from Beaumont and Fletcher 
nearly got the Black Prince condemned, while certain other pas- 
sages, the invention of the ingenious adapter, were loudly applauded. 


We know not how this might have been the first night. It was 


not so the night we sawit. But you may piece-meal anything 


* We allude to his quotation from Saadi, the Persian moralist. 
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with incongruous materials, till the very incongruity makes the 
best things in it appear the worst. It is an involuntary parody, in 
which the nobler the original the more humiliating the joke. 
What is the use of a piece of gold stuffed in a pudding, but to jar 
one’s teeth? Is a casement the better for a broken pane, stopped 
up with velvet? When we heard such lines out of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, as that exquisite one spoken by the poor dying boy— 


“‘ ’Tis but a piece of childhood thrown away,” 


we only hoped that the rest of the house might not hear it, lest 
finding it where they did, they might mistake and receive it pro- 
fanely. We hurried it onward in imagination, as we should a 
beauty through a mob. 

The Merchant's Wedding has not succeeded because it is 
eminent either for plot or character, still less because it can 
have a tenth part of the effect, which the originals produced when 
all its localities were alive, and the audience knew to what the 
wit referred. The adapter has even been obliged on this account 
to leave out a good deal of smart imagery, and has sometimes cut 
short (not so wisely, we think) the most robust and original of the 
speeches, where the passion would have carried them through with 
the audience; which is not the case, we admit, with mere ventures 
of joke and double-meaning: nor ought to be. But the piece has 
succeeded for several reasons: first, that audiences are more 
discerning than they used to be, owing, we doubt not, to the large 
increase of popular knowledge and the publications that give it 
eyes ; second, that the scenes are numerous and full of action, the 
persons coming and going as if in some bustle of real life; third, 
that there is good stuff in the dialogue, the words being as lively 
as the action; fourth, that the scenery and costume are excellent, 
old, picturesque, and of a peculiar interest, being old English, and 
exhibiting our ancestors as they lived in doors, and the streets as 
they walked about them; and last not least, because this crowd of 
people is represented by a crowd of good actors,—at least, the best 
parts are in good hands, and the others in hands not unworthy. 
Nothing languishes, for default of action. There is Farren (excel- 
lent) in the old usurer, with a groan a mile long; Blanchard, in 
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the other old merchant, with little to say, but looking it admirably, 
a perfect stock-fish of the Exchange; Charles Kemble, in the 
confident wooer, victorious, and looking as if he ought to be 
so; Keeley, made a real fish of by his “‘ insolent companions,” 
who dress him up in scales and fins when he is drunk, and shew 
him,—a most helpless and meek monster; Bartley, who wears his 
size gallantly, and bullies as if he had really grown big in a tavern; 
Miss Chester, ‘‘ a fine woman, Sir,” as the old gentlemen say ;— 
(there was one, and a very polite one, near us, who seemed to have 
come on purpose to see her) ;—she looked just such an heiress as 
the gallant Plotwell would carry off, whether for love or money; 
Mrs J. Hughes, in the cunning and wooden-faced Dorcas, as odd a 
little body, with a head to match, as if she had escaped out of a 
pantomime; and Mrs Chatterley, not so loud or imposing as she 
used to be some years back, but with more ideas in her head; 
besides others, who really all do well what they have to do, and 
never let the ball to the ground. 

We have no room to detail the plot, nor is it necessary. There is 
a fool shewn for a fish,—a ticklish point for the stage,—out of our 
old friend Lazarillo de Tormes; but the language and the real 
animal spirits carry it off;—an old usurer, whose sins are paid off 
by the torture of a marriage with a young pretended devotee, who 
first astonishes him with her extravagance, and then turns out to 
have been falsely married to him, to get an estate back for her 
lover ;—a heap of jokes and tavern-plots among the would-be 
gallants of those times—(Charles Kemble in his first simple dress, 
between two of them in their gorgeous ones, looked like Milton when 
his two court-friends used to visit him on “‘ gaudy days ”);—and 
a very gallant scene, but more ticklish than the other, though we 
doubt not it finally turned out the most popular of all, in which 
Plotwell gets into the heiress’s chamber at night, and forces her 
to marry him by dint of certain perils to her character. There is 
as gallant a want of sentiment in it as need be, and about as much 
compliment to the sex; in both of which points it is worthy of 
remark, that the writers of those times take the unfavourable or 
the favourable side, in proportion as they were mere wits, or wits 
ennobled with poetry; Shakspeare being at the top of those who 
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have said the sweetest things of womankind. But some amends 
is made for the scene before us, by the generosity with which 
Plotwell afterwards tears up the forced deed of marriage; and in 
the scene itsel*, and all other scenes where the spirit is supertor to 
the letter, there is an instinctive sense on the part of the audience, 
that the spirit only, and the gallant sketch of the thing, is to be 
taken as the real business,—something beyond the matter-of-fact, 
surmounting it with its plumes of wit and vivacity, and prepared to 
do anything else that real gallantry may require, as it afterwards 
does in the circumstance just mentioned. Thus Ranger, in the 
pleasant hey-day comedy of the Suspicious Husband, in a scene 
which the old play may have suggested, rattles away to the borders 
of what might seem even unfeeling; but one touch of genuine 
womanhood on the part of the lady, though moved by the thoughts 
of another man, enables him to show us, that he has never lost his 
good-nature; and even Ranger becomes grave and affectionate 
under the fall of that sweet shadow of tenderness. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Correspondent of a very companionable nature, an old play-goer, encourages 
us to proceed, and says that our‘ theatricals will carry us through.” We are 
happy to sit with him in the pit, and do hereby offer him an imaginary pinch of 
snuff, the only sort that we take. 

On the other hand, S.G, says he must drop our acquaintance, if we have nothing 
but plays and the weather to talk about; which is hard, if he be an Englishman. 
Furthermore, he does not like our verses; and concludes by asking our opinion of 
the ** new-fashioned system of Scientific Institutions.” We fear our Correspondent 
would like our science still less than our verses; for we know still less about it. 
We profess only to be ardent and most expectant admirers of that mighty part of 
knowledge ; and on that account we recommend to his notice the prospectus of a 
scientific weekly paper, which is to appear on the Ist of March, and is entitled the 
Verulam. 


After the receipt of S. G.’s letter, our friend W. W. will not wonder that we 
translated his initials into ‘* doubly welcome.” 

E. C,and F. C. N. will oblige us by consulting the answers to Correspondents 
on the wrapper of the Monthly Part; or in case they have it not, we may as well 
repeat in this place, for their benefit and that of other correspondents whose taste for 
verse surpasses their practice in writing it, that for reasons which they will be 
good enough to surmise and to give a handsome construction to, we are obliged to 
be cautious how we supersede our own quantity of labour with contributions from 
hands less accustomed to composition. 

In locking over again the letter of F. F. we fear we have committed a violation of 
courtesy in giving it public notice; but the mistake was involuntary, and must be 
excused by the nature of the letter itself; which was so well written, and turned 


with so much delicacy and cordiality, that in our enjoyment of the spirit of it, we 
overlooked the passage we allude to. 
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